« These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonv, with 
all veadiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”— 
“‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acrts, xvii. 11. 1 Tues. v. 21. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


THE object of this publication is to in- 
vestigate the religious opinioms and prac- 
tices of the present day, and to bring them 
to the tests of Scripture and reason. We 
are fully aware that to impugn doctrines, 
and practices, and prejudices, rendered ve- 
nerable by age, sacred by authority, and 
strengthened by the force of Aadit, is a task 
of magnitude ; in character liable to be 
deemed invidious; in short, difficult on 
many accounts in the prosecution, and 
doubtful in the result. We are aware, also, 
that similar attempts have often failed; but 
they have sometimes succeed&d, and at pe- 
riods when “darkness covered the earth, 
and gross darkness the people.” 


_The age in which we live is one of more 
light than that or Luther of Calvin: but has 
reformation reached its acme? Is the Chris- 
tian religion purified from all those corrup- 
tions with which it has been mixed during 
a dark apostacy of fifteen centuries’? Are 
the lives of its professors reduced to that 
pristine simplicity, innocence and purity, 
which adorned the annals ef the apostolic 
ages’? It isto the examination of these im- 
portant questions, that our pages will be 
chiefly devoted. Our business, therefore, 
is with the high professors of Christianity: 
hence we shall be met by the repulsive 
frowns of many ‘who sit in Moses’ seat.” 
But we would fain hope, that there are not 
a few who will grant us “the right hand of 
fellowship”—men of expanded views, of 
liberal inquiring minds—men who can fully 
appreciate the evil of foreclosing disquisi- 
tion in matters of the highest moment and 
of eternal consequence! who have glaiced 
an eye over the past and the present history 
of the Church, and know “ofa truth,” that 
infallibility is no more an attribute of the 
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lawn or the mitre, than of the purple or the 
crown. 

It is well observed by a certain writer, 
that “inquiry is to truth, what friction is to 
the diamond, it heightens its value and im- 
proves its lustre.” He might have added, 
with equal force, that Truth has no enemy 
so formidable, nor Error so staunch a friend 
as the despotism of opinion, or the artest 
investigation; a position amply illustrated, 
and confirmed by all history, civil and ec- 
clesiastical. Even atthe present moment, 
the “Holy Alliance” are guarding this 
point with a million of bayonets; sustained 
by the ecclesiastical body, armed with the. 
thunders of the Church; being fully aware, 
that if the path of inquiry is once free, the 
people will recover their civil and religious 
rights, and thus both king-craft and priest- 
craft fall together. 

In this favoured country, every citizen 
has a legal, undisturbed right to his opin- 
ions; and each one, consequently, an equal 
right to examine those opinions, and to pro- 
nounce them true or false—“ et sentire quae 
velis, et quae sentiat dicere.”” Invested with 
such invaluable privileges; the mind left at 
liberty to expatiate, and to develope its re- 
sources; to catch every passing ray of light, 
natural and divine, the people of the United 
States, under a due and proper use of these 
blessings, should become pre-eminent in 
wisdom and virtue, above all the nations of 
the earth, and be to them a beacon, “a city 
set on ahill which could not be hid.” 

As it respects civil government, these 
important advantages have not been wholly 
lost upon us: but our religious systems and 
opinions have underwent but little change 
since imported from Europe. And where- 
fore? Free inquiry has been discouraged, 
or foreclosed on the ground of clerical in- 
fullibility’ Added to this, there exists a sort 
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of superstitious fear to touch the subject, 
and many seem to think, like the old phi- 
losopher, that an old venerable error is better 
in religion, than a new truth, and more espe- 
cially if advocated by some celebrated doc- 
tors. Assemblies and synods, councils and 
conventions, whilst but in the twilight of 
reformation—but just emerging from the 
thick darkness that had been gathering over 
the Church for fifteen hundred years—have 
presumed to scan religious truth to its far- 


thest verge; to fix forever the standard of | 


faith; to limit the Supreme in the manifes- 
tations of. divine truth; in short, to stand 
between God and the soul, and to proclaim, 
“hitherto shalt thou come but no farther!” 
And when the mind thus encompassed by 
chains, forged by the hands of weak, fallible 
mortals, has attempted to burst its fetters, 

“the cry of heresy has gone forth, and kin- 
dled up the fires of persecution. 


ur civil rulers, it is true, have decreed” 


that in a subject resting between God and 
the soul, the right of private judgment is 
superior to the controul of any human au- 
thority. They have not only wrested the 
sceptre of despotic power from the hands 
of tyrants, but the firebrand and the halter 
from the grasp of fanatics. Hence the in- 
quisition has no footing amongst us, nor do 
the thunders of the “Church” burst upon 
our heads, as formerly, in the shape of bud/s 
and terrifying anathemas; yct it is an irre- 
fragable truth, that religious despotism is 
rearing its head in this land, and wiclding 
again its iron sceptre! Against those who 
are disposed to leave their former leading 
strings, and to think and enquire for them- 
selves; and to believe and act according to 
the light and evidence which they may re- 
ceive—in short, to follow the precept given 
by a deeply instructed and tolerant apostle, 
“let every one be fully persuaded in his 
own mind”—against such as these, the cry 
of heresy is raised; and although bereft of 
its former terrific associates, the rack, the 
stake and the gibbet, it continues to have 
an influence, and produces a reaction inju- 
rious to the rights of those individuals, and 
therefore cails for inquiry. Religious, like 
civil liberty, to be preserved uncontaminate, 
must be sedulously guarded. No infrac- 
tion of it, however trivial, ought to be suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed, or the enemy will 


ing’s of Div 


steal upon us unawares. We have a free 
| press: inquiry is equally open to all: but 
we ought to remember, that if through 
apathy and indifference, we neglect to make 
_use of these privileges, it is the same to us 
as ifthey did not exist. 
Religious knowledge, like all other know- 


_ledge, is progressive. Spiritual light gra- 


dually dawns upon the soul, like the natu- 
ral rays on the visual organ; and, as in the 
case of the blind man whom our Lord resto- 
red to sight, men are first seen “as trees 
walking.” But as the soul follows the lead- 
we truth, the day-star gradually 
arises “in the heart:” we are step by step 
initiated; until “the moon becomes as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun 
sevenfold as the light of many days;” and 
the deep mysteries of godliness are then 
opened to the understanding. 

But the saving knowledge of Divine truth 
cannot be acquired at the will or pleasure 
of the human facultics.—“ Mens hominum 
quicquid se imperat obtinet”’—the mind of 
man obtains whatever it commands itself— 
is a position true as it regards natura) sci- 
ence: parts can command it; one person 
may impart it to another at will. But the 
acquisition of saving faith, as well as the 
preparation of the heart to receive it, is, 
either immediately or instrumentally, the 
work of the Holy Spirit, which “ bloweth as 
it listeth, and no man knoweth [by his natu- 


‘ral understanding] whence it cometh, nor 


whither it goeth.” 

The minds of men moreover, like the bo- 
dies in which they are located, are various- 
ly organized; hence evidence, whether in 
things natural or spiritual, which suffices to 
convince the understanding of one, shall 
produce no effect on that of another. Thus 
the circumstance which caused Nathanael 
to cry out—“ Rabbi! thou art the son of 
God!” would have left Thomas stillin a 
state of unbelief. To Him, therefore, it be- 
longs, who “tempers the winds to the sides 
of the shorn lamb,” and to Him alone, to 


know the hearts of men, and to adapt the 
kinds and degrees of evidence to their con- 
victions, whether it be by a display of His 
love, His mercy, or His power—by the 
moistening of the “fleece,” or by the 
“prints of the nails.” What folly, what 
wickedness then, for fallible men, acting as 
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inquisitors over the conscience, to attempt 
to force their fellows into a uniformity in 
matters of faith: to graduate the force of 
evidence, and to command and controul the 
convictions of the heart!'—To redieec, in 
short, the weak and the strong, the old and 
the young, the Thomases and the Nathanaels 
to the same standard! Had it been in the 
power of councils and synods, by creeds 
and catechisms, to have effected this, it 
must long ago have been done; but so far 
from having a cementing tendency, this 
system has produced nothing but rents and 
schisms, and filled Christendom with the 
confused cry “I am of Paul’—“I am of 
Apollas”—* I am of Cephas.” Could bodily | 
inflictions have accomplished it, it must have 
heen effected, for stretching and lopping, 
racking and burning, have been fairly and 
fully tested; but mankind are as far from 
uniformity now as before, and the ever va- 
rying line between heresy and orthodoxy, 
remains to this day equally uncertain and 
undefined. 


The ascendency of the civil over the ec- 
clesiastical power, has, under God, put an 
end for the present, to the bloody part of 
those disgraceful contests. Christendom 
enjoys at least a comparative calm; a state 
favourable to sober investigation. Let free 
inquiry, then, be extended—free inquiry 
into doctrines and more especially, into the 
practices of professors. But let it be remem- 
bered that “ Truth is a victor without vio- 
lence.” Controversy, thercfore, in its usu- 
ally accepted sense, will be wholly excluded 
from our columns. Yet, as we verily think, 
that it is quite practicable to investigate 
religious, as well as physical and moral truth, 
without passion; so, diversity of views, whe- 
ther in matters of faith or practice, ably 
developed, and written in a spirit fitting the 
subject and occasion, will be frecly admit- 
ted: for truth, by this means, is often most 
fairly and fully illustrated. Although divi- 
ded, toto coelo, in our views, from many 
others; yet we feel bound to respect their 
rights, as well as to defend our own; to 
hear what they may have to say for them- 
selves, and also to give them, on our part, a 
reason for “ the faith that is in us.”” These 
remarks, with the accompanying articles, 


will give the reader an idea of the plan of} 


the work. Under the head of Ecclesiastical 
History, we shall trace in a concise manner, 
to their causes, the corruptions which have 
been blended with the Christian religion, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far it has 
been purified, by comparing it in its present 
state, with the description and exemplifica- 
tion of it in the New Testament. Under the 
head of Missions, we shall so far enter on 
this subject, as to afford sufficient data for 
the reader to arrive at a judgment of the 
merits of the efforts making at this time to 
extend Christianity through their means. 
In the mean time space will be afforded 
for such communications as may be forward- 
ed, (directed, post paid, “To the Berean’) 
and are found to be adapted to the spirit 
and design of the undertaking. 

Each number will contain sixteen pages, 
Svo.; printed on fine paper, and with an 
entire new type, and issued every two 
weeks, at two dollars per annum, payable 
half yearly in advance, 


SKETCHES OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


There is scarcely a subject relating to re- 
ligion, either concerning faith or practice, 
on which much light may not be thrown 
by arecurrence to the history of the Church. 
Yet we believe that there is no branch of 
knowledge more neglected than this by 
people in general. One cause. of this ne- 
glect is, that most of the writings on this 
subject are clogged with theological dis- 
quisition, and rendered disgusting by de- 
tails of ficrce contests and bloody persecu- 
tions, waged under the cover and sanction 
of religion, by men instigated by passion, 
blinded by prejudice or swayed by sordid 
interest. The sketches which will occa- 
sionally occupy a place in our columns 
on this subject, will be divested, as 
much as possible, of these repulsive fea- 
tures. We shall avoid disgusting details. 
Neither have we so much taste for the the- 
ology of the schools, ancient or modern, as 
to lead our readers far into its dark and per- 
plexing labyrinths—paths which “the yul- 
ture’s eye” hath seen; which “the lion’s 
whelps” have trodden, and the “fierce 
lions” passed over—* ways” that have been 
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made “a habitation for dragons,” and a 
“court for owls;” and over which “the line 
of confusion” remains to be extended. 


The history of the Church commences 
with the creation, and Adam and Eve form- 
ed the first congregation. Taking for grant- 
ed that the art of writing remained undis- 
covered befure the flood, the account re- 
corded by Moses of the stupendous events 
of this early period, must have been impart- 
ed to him either by revelation or by tradi- 
tion. It is not necessary, however, to bring 
revelation to our aid to establish the truth 
of this relation, or to furnish the historian 
with materials. Here isno ‘Gordian knot” 
to untie—no “ dignus vindice nodus”—* no 
difficulty calling for such an interference.” 
From Adam to Noah, but one person was 
necessary to transmit the history as record- 
ed in the book of Genesis, and we recog- 
nise that person in the oldest of the antedi- 
luvian race. Methuselah, the son of pious 
Enoch, living to the age of nine hundred 
and sixty nine years, conversed both with 
Adam and Noah. With the former he was 
cotemporary two hundred and forty three 
years; and with the latter six hundred. The 
next link in. the chain of tradition is sup- 
plied by Shem, who, although of antedilu- 
vian birth, lived five hundred years after 
the flood. With his father Noah, Shem con- 
versed more than four hundred years; was 
cotemporary with Abram one hundred and 
fifty; and for nearly fifty years might have 
interested Isaac with the details of the cre- 
ation and fall of man: and Isaac lived to 
hand down this mournful history to his 
grandson Joseph. From the death of Jo- 
seph to the time of Moses may be stated at 
less than one hundred years. Within this 
period flourished Kohath and Amram, the 
grandfather and father of the Jewish law- 
giver, who could thus have received the 
account which he has recorded, through the 
medium of five or six persons only! But the 
stream of tradition was not confined to this 
one channel. Adam was cotemporary with 
Enos, Cainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, Methuse- 
lah and Lamech; and Noah was likewise co- 
temporary with the last six: Shem, in like 
manner with Lamech, Methuselah and No- 
ah: Salah, Eber and Peleg with Shem, and 
also with Abram and Isaac; and one of them 
(Eber) lived to converse with Jacob. 


Now, when it is considered how few were 
the number of persons through which this 
account was transmitted to Moses; and also 
that several persons, who must have been 
fully fifdtmed on the subject, were cotem- 
porary, throughout nearly the whole period, 
who could compare notes, and thus correct 
any errors that might have crept into the 
narrative, it possesses, in point of credibility, 
a higher claim to our regard, on the ground 
of tradition alone, than any other pertion of 
ancient history. 

As it respects the history itself, seme have 
construed it //leratim et verbatim, or accept- 
ed it “asa simple narration of facts; whilst 
others again have treated it as an allegory: 
and thus a warm controversy has long been 
maintained, little bene%-ting the interests 
of truth. ‘hose who contend for a literal 
meaning, accuse their opponents of “ alle- 
gorizing away the Scriptures; and these 


argue, with equal plausibility, that a literal 


acceptation renders the whole incongruous 
and unintelligible tocommon sense. The- 
Ologians have thus taken sides, and written 
volumes with no better effect than to in- 
volve their readers in doubt and perplexity, 
and to leave the subject in greater obscu- 
rity than they found it. The lines of the 
poet, with the alteration of one word, are 
applicable to both éides. 

“Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra, citraque nequit consistere verum.” 

Hor. Sat. 1. 


“There is a mean in every thing; and 
there are certain limits, beyond or short of 
which, ¢ruth cannot subsist.” 


Those writers who accept the Mosaic ac- 
cout literally, are divided as far from one 
another on many important points, as they 
are from their opponents. ‘Thus, respect- 
ing the situation of the “terrestrial para- 
dise,” there prevails a strange diversity of 
opinion; so that there is scarcely a place 
on the globe where it has not been located. 
The north pole, and the south pole, China, 
Tartary, the island of Ceylon, the banks of 
the Ganges, Palestine, Assyria, Babylon, 
Persia, and even Europe—have all, each 
place in its turn, been pointed out.as the 
favoured spot!! Others, again, have placed 
it within the earth, and others in the air, 
beyond the earth’s attraction—some in the 


moon’s orbit, and some in the moon itself!!! 
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The tree of life, it is contended by a mod- 
ern commentator of great erudition, includes 
every medicinal plant “intended as the 


means of preserving the body of man ina | 


state uf continua) vital energy against 
death:” and the free of knowledge of good 
and evil, “any tree or plant which possessed 
the property of increasing the knowledge 
of what was in nature.”” The same writer 
has discovered, as he believes, by a learned 
investigation into the etymology of the ori- 
ginal word nachash, that the /empier was not 
a serpent or snake, as some suppose, but an 
“ Qurang Outang!!” ‘Vhe cherubim and 
flaming sword, the same learned author pre- 
sumes, had an outward, visible existence, 
and that “these angelic beings were for a 
time employed in guarding the entrance to 
Paradise, 4nd keeping the way of, or road 
to, the tree of life.” This, I say,” con- 
tinues he, “ fur a time; for it is very proba- 
ble that God soon removed the tree of life, 
and abolished the garden, so that its situa- 
tion could never afterwards be positively 
ascertained.” 
( To be continued.) 


Difference between a Proresson and a Pos- 
sessor of Religion. 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


It is of the first importance to distinguish 
correctly between the true disciples of Jesus 
Christ and the mere pretenders; or in other 
words, between the friends of true religion 
and its worst enemies. The pretenders, as 
well by persecuting the flock of Christ, as 
by corrupting his religion, have done more 
injury to Christianity—presented greater 
obstacles to its extension, than all other 
causes put together. Our blessed Lord fore- 
saw this: He knew that Satan when “trans- 
formed into an angel of light,” was capable 
of inflicting on his cause, a deadlicr wound, 
than in any or every other shape whatever. 
Hence, although He, with God-like com- 
passion, could look on the adulteress and 
forgive her, saying “ Go and sin no more” — 
could take pity on, and heal the fiercest 
maniacs; could cast out devils even unto 
the seventh, and purify the frail vessel in 
which they had entered—could say, through 


his prophet, to the vilest sinners, “Come | 


sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red as crimson, they 
shall be as wool”—yet, this heavenly mes- 
senger of infinite mercy, full of love and 
compassion, when he perceives the profes- 
sors with all their “honours thick upon 
them”—their long robes; their broad phy- 


lacteries; their creeds, their traditions and 


their theology—their solemn gate, the sanc- 
tity of their looks; and the deluded multi- 
tude greeting them with “Rabbi! Rabbi!” 
—when these personages present them- 
selves before Him, the meek, the merciful, 
the forgiving Jesus, vanishes at once, and 
is lost in the stern, indignant and inexorable 
Judge!! and why? He reads their thoughts; 
he sees to the bottom of their hearts; and, 
as though the sin against the Holy Ghost lio 
lurking there, He exclaims—“ Ye serpents, 


| ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 


the damnation of hell.” 

Our Lord has given us, in the New Tes- 
tament, a full length portrait of the profes- 
sor of every age, in that of the Scribes and 


| Pharisees. We here present the reader 


with a miniature likeness, contrasting him, 
at the same time, with the true believer. 

The professor gets his religion from books, 
creeds and catechisms, and deposits it in his 
head; but the possessor, from the manifesta- 
tions of Divine Truth, opening on and con- 
vincing his understanding. It is treasured 
up in his heart. 

One believes in the articles of his faith, 
because the “Church” believes them, or 
some synod or council has sanctioned them; 
the other believes in Ais, because he has 
“the witness in himself” of their truth. 

The professor's faith consists in a number 
of abstract or mysterious propositions, tra- 
ditional, or given to him of men, and is 
“overcome of the world:” the object of the 
possessor’s faith, is that which his own (spirit- 
ual) eyes have seen, his heart felt, and his 
“hands handled of the word of life.” Itis 
the gift of God, and overcomes the world. 

The professor shows his faith by his words; 
the possessor by his works. 

The former thinks all lost or misled, who 
are not of Ais faith, and ‘deals damnation 
round the land” on all that reject or oppose 
it: the possessor knows that the love of God 


| flows equally to all, and judging by “fruits,” 


now, let us reason together; though your |! he looks at actions more than opinions. 
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_ separate from their communior, had adopt- 
ed the Unitarian faith. The receipts of, 
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The professor worships before men, ina | the “Education Society,” in which, as a 
“chief seat in the synagogue”: the posses- | means of extending the “homogenous influ- 


sor before God; often in secret, or like the 1 
patriarch, “leaning upon the top of his 1 


staff.” | 


ence,’ the brightest hopes were centered, 
had begun to fail. “ Dr.”? Miller, had writ- 
ten a volume in vain—* Paul,” who enter- 


The former talks much about religion, | ed the arena with “Amicus,” flushed with 


and will often “compass sea and land’ to | 


make proselytes: the latter waits his Mas- | 


ter’s call—often finds himself unworthy even | 
to speak profitably on so high a subject, | 
‘knowing that he cannot even “call Jesus | 
Lord (acceptably) but by the Holy Ghost.” 
The one thinks less and talks more; the 
other thinks more and talks less. 

One has a keen eye to discover the faults 
of others; counts over his own good deeds, 
and “thanks God that he is not as other men 
are’: the other sees the faults of others, 
but feels his own unworthiness, is humbled, 
and often, esteems “other men” less vile 
than himself. 

The professor will trim rather than lose | 
place or preferment: but the possessor holds | 
“a conscience void of offence” at too high 
a price to be bartered for either. 

Reader! look round the world and behold 
how few possessors there are among the pro- 
fessors of religion! 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


THE BOOK. 


The book announced some time ago, by 
William C. Brownlee, has at length appear- 
ed. It is entitled “A careful and free en- 
quiry into the true nature and tendency of 
the religious principles of the Society of 
Friends.” 

The real object of this sectarian writer 
is, to restore and extend the reputation and 
influence of his own sect (latterly on the 
wane) in the United States, and at the same 
time to annihilate the character of the Qua- 
kers, if possible, as a Christian people.— 
The occasion which has brought him out, 
was deemed urgent and imperative. In 
New England, always the strong hold of 
Calvinism, a schism had taken place, and 
whole congregations, driven by the tenets 
and the practises of the Presbyterians, to 


the hopes of an easy conquest, had, by the 
voice of the public, suffered a total defeat. 

“ Vindex,” in “ Truth Advocated,”’ had ex- 
posed the inconsistencies of Preshyterianism 
in practice; the mercenary character of some 
of the clergy. and their plotting in New 
England, to extend their influence so that 
they might, to use their own phrase, “man- 
age the civil government as they pleased.” — 
All these circumstances formed a powerful] 
motive for some champion to enter the lists. 
A descendant of a Scottish Laird has ap- 
peared; has done his best and his worst— 
his labours are before the public. 

As it respects the merits of this work, we 
can only speak in general terms. To reply 
to all the charges and alleged facts, which 
the author has attempted to place in such 
a formidable array against the Quakers, 
would be a work of time. For although all 
that is contained in this book, has been long 
since answered and refuted, yet as these re- 
futations are now lost sight of, it may be 
deemed expedient to bring them again be- 
fore the public. In the mean time, every 
judicious person will suspend his opinion, 
observing the old adage “audi alleram par- 
tem.” 

Every one willagree with us that this au- 
thor wants not talents, nor learning, nor 
wit, nor the ornaments of style. But he 
wants that which, to constitute a christian 
writer a minister of the gospel, is indispen- 
sible, and of more value than all these, he 
wants Truru. Strip him of bis foreign plu- 
mage—view him in his native garb, and we 
shall find him equally unfit to occupy that 
rank to which he aspires, and undeserving 
of that patronage which he so anxiously so- 
licits.* 

Every person who reads the “Inquiry,” 
and has a knowledge of the subject inves- 
tigated, will perceive that the writer has 
widely departed from truth and fair dealing: 
in short, that he has virtually practised on 


* See his advertisement. 
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the principle introduced by the clergy in 
the fourth century, “that it was an act of 
virtue to deceive, when by that means, the 
interests of the [his] ‘ Church’ might be pro- 
moted.”* We will do him the justice to ad- 
mit, that he is sincerely contending for what 
he believes is orthodoxy: but wrong means 
cannot be justified, however right the end 
to be attained. 


But whilst he thus sacrifices the true inte- 
rests of virtue and religion to his sectarian 
zeal, to exalt one sect and injure another, 
he uses every artifice which a mind prolific 
in resource can devise, to cover his scheme 
and deceive his reader. In page 33, he says 
* Religious inquiry and even controversy, is 
perfectly consistent with the loveliest exer- 
cise of charity. It may be so gracefully 
conducted, as to be made to bear along with 
it the best proofs of its being the offspring 
of charity. The spirit that disgraced the po- 
lemic of ancient times, is no longer counte- 
nanced. The religious public will soon frown 
into oblivion the volume which offers violence to 
the grace uf brotherly lve”’!! This specious 
language of our politic professor, may mis- 
Jead the unwary. But every intelligeit and 
candid reader will indignantly tear off his 
mask, agd read his true character in the fol- 
lowing couplet: 


* Mel in ore, verba lactis ; 
“ Fel in corde, fraus in factis.”’ 


The Quakers, from the peviod of their 
first organization into a religious society, 
have not ceased to maintain a faithful testi- 
mony against taking a compensation for 
preaching the Gospel; deeming such a prac- 
tice to be a violation of the precepts of our 
Lord; contrary to the very nature of the 
**New Covenant,” and to the example of 
its first >romulgators.”” Hence, in every 
monthly, quarterly, and yearly meeting of 
the society, throughout the world, this que- 
ry is read and answered once in every year: 
“Do you maintain a faithful testimony 
against a hireling ministry?” and if any vio- 
Jation of this testimony appear, the party is 
dealt with as an offender, and if not reclaim- 
ed, he is disowned. So careful is the soci- 
ety on this point, that if a member marry- 


* Mosh. vol. 1, 282. 


ing out of meeting, employs a hireling min- 
ister, the fact is entered both on the minutes 
and in the testimony against him, being 
considered the most offensive part of his 
conduct. 


Time and experience, so far from weak- 
ening, have only tended to strengthen and 
confirm the society on this point. In every 
age of the church, (except the apostolic, ) 
a mercenary spirit has infected her minis- 
ters, and contests for place and preferment 
producing the most disgraceful scenes, 
have prevailed throughout christendom.— 
Even at the present day are witnessed from 
this quarter, begging the most imnortunate, 
and cravings insatiable: and even our au- 
thor himself, has, on this subject, pronoun- 
ced one solemn truth: “ Mammon,” says he, 
“has breathed a withering blast over us’! 
page 33. 

But although all who take money for 
preaching, are thus considered as hireling 
ministers; yet the society does not view 
them all as mercenary. On this point the 
Quakers have been misrepresented. That 
man who accepts of a bare living: is satisfi- 
ed with a competency: who thus with 
“godliness” experiences “ contentment”: 
who seeks not honour: nor titles, nor dis- 
tinction, among his fellows; who does not 
hear a call in every golden breeze. Such 
aone they esteem not, in a bad sense, a 
hireling; and such they believe there are of 
every sect. Yet how dangerous, how de- 
structive to the best interests of Christiani- 
ty, this privilege of receiving money for 
preaching, has proved, history can tell! 
Simony, in its worst forms, has polluted the 
sanctuary.—‘ Mammon has breathed,” and 
the clergy have inhaled the tainted air!! 


Now, itis demonstrable that a large share 
of the suffermgs which the Quakers have 
experienced from the priesthood, has arisen 
from this testimony; these men have been 
the leaders and instigators of persecution. 
For it is well known that the Quakers do 
not restrict this concern toa silent act of 
discipline—it does not consist in the mere 
exercise of an internal polity. They have 
proclaimed it, and they will, whilst they re- 
main to be Quakers, ever continue to pro- 
claim it, in the most public manner: they 
|teach it diligently to their children—-they 
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speak of it freely, whether sitting in their | f we are to ss Nile the best accredited histo- 
dwellings, or walking by the way—yea, f ries, was marked by the wildest fanaticism; 
they “bind it as a sign upon the hand,” and | and the most enormous excesses:—when 
‘as frontlets between the eyes!”” The mer- | these are brought into view, all authorities 
cenary hireling hears it—sees it—rrets it. are rejected. ume, Russel, &c. are thrown 
Like a giant, it stalks before him, and inter- into the back ground. They have all “pre- 
cepts his golden prospects! Compared with | judged the case””—“ formed very erroneous 
this testimony, he holds even “the light views”—are “infidel historians” —“ relate 
within” as orthodox: and had the Quakers | horrible fictions’—in short, “the burst of 
abandoned this ground, had they given their | public indignation” is, with a degree of 
money freely to the clergy, there perhaps never | boldness almost unparalleled, clamorously 
had been a Lesute or a “Paut, a Buse or a implored on their heads, for “disturbing 


Brown ter, (nobiles fratres) entering the lists 


. as polemics against them! 


At that period when, in the language of | 


| the awful repose of the sainted martyrs” !! 
| PP: 75, 81. 


| Again: when the Quakers are persecu- 


our author, “the society of Friends strug- | ted, whipt and imprisoned—it is all right 


gled into existence,” the morals both of the | enough: it is palliated, nay, justified. 


priests and the people were extremely cor- | 
rupted. The Quakers attempted a reform- 
ation; and, striking at the root cf the evil, 
they boldly testified against the vices of the 
ecclesiastical body; and especially against 
its mercenary character. Now as the clergy 
of every sect, were more or less infected 
with this foul leprosy, they all united against 
them, and it being “like people, like | 
priest,” the Quakers suffered from every | 
quarter, and were “made as the offscouring | 
of all things’: and, in order to show the 
virulence and extent of this persecution, it 
will suffice to state, that from the year 1650 
to 1689, no less than fifteen thousand of this 
people had suffered, either by imprison- | 
ment, by loss of goods, or by severe bodily | 
inflictions.* 

- From the writings chiefly of this period, 
it is, that the author of the “Inquiry” has 
gleaned his “ materials;” a period when de- 
famatory libels against the Society, issued 


from every pulpit in the land—when almost 


every petty scribbler gave a license to his 
pen, equal if possible to that taken by the | 
descendant of the great Lainp or Torroor! | 

Now, in his account of the “‘rise and pro- 


gress” &c. of the Society, the writings of | 


ats enemies and persecutors are resorted to; 
the very kennels are raked, and the most 
nauseous “materials” are presented to the 
public palate, dished up with such condi- 
ments as it was hoped, might aid their diges- 
tion. But when the Presbyterians—the 
Scottish Covenanters—whose conduct, if 


* Besse’s Sufferings. 


It is 
. only “the indignation of the christian pub- 

lic turned against them”—“ levelled against 

blasphemy of a peculiar and deep aggrava- 
tion!” But when the Presbyterians plot the 
| overthrow of the government—rise in rebel- 
hon against their king—are taken, fighting 
with arms in their hands, and punished— 
_ Why then the case is altered: Charles HU. 
is an unprincipled man’’—*fears neither 
God nor man”: is “a Jesuit in politics’— 
Ka Judas in religion”—and a “Nero on the 
throne”! pp. 1, 90. 

Such was the period, such the gpurces, 
.from which our author has obtained his 
materials,” and such are his partialities. 
We will now follow him to this continent; 
for he has ransacked both worlds with un- 
exampled industry, to discover “ what the 
open, what the covert yield.” 

Of the Quakers in America he says, that 
'“they have grown up to be a powerful 
| body,” but that “they are not known to 


have exhibited many of those indecencies 
and frantic follies into which the cruelty 
of persecution drove their early English 
brethren”: yet “av ailing themselves of 
| their liberty, and their distance from the 
opposition carried on against their sect in 
Europe, they have propagated the early 
opinions of the Society witha license, in which 
no European Quaker could persuade himself 
to indulge,” p. 87. 

The author has depicted, in glowing co- 
lours, in various places of his book, ‘the 


outrageous disorders of the public conduct” 


of the Quakers in England, and which he 
has stated, was the inevitable result of their 
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“opinions.” It ought, therefore to have frantic follies” were the neccssary result of 
been expected, that, in this country, where || their principles!! 
no obstacles presented, and where, we are It was under the guide and influence of 
told “they propagated the rarity OPINIONS | that dreadful “ignis fatuus,” internal light, 
of the Society, with a license in which no | which had produced such “ outrageous dis- 
European Quaker could persuade himself |! orders” in England, that the deluded, the 
toindulge,” the author had gleaned from impious, the blasphemous Penn, (see his 
the annals of nearly a century and a half, a } 90th page) gave institutions, civil and reli- 
plentiful harvest of ‘ materials”: for like | gious, tohis infant colony; which had then 
causes produce every where like effects. | no parallel in the world, and which have 
But no! “* They have not exhibited many || been the admiration of all succeeding ages. 
of those indecencies and frantic follies’ !— | But the manner in which these institutions 
How many, and what are they?*The object | were formed, was not less extraordinary 
was grand and important—his researches | than the institutiens themselves. The Qua- 
have been indefatigable—but not one case of kers come toa wilderness resounding with 
folly and indecency has he found!! He has | the horrid yells of its uncivilized tenants. 
when on the subject of war, reported some || The “ deluded fanatics” bring with them 
inconsistencies; but it will be hereafter | neither swords nor guns. With a “con- 
shown, that here he has falsified and mis- | science void of offence,” they trust in the 
represented. God of their fathers for protection—the 
Thus the scheme of this writer is gradu- || “shield of faith” alone constitutes their de- 
ally developed. From the remotest place and || fence—they do not trust in vain. They 
in the remotest period of the Quaker histo- || conciliate the savages, purchase their lands; 
ry, because least liable to detection, he has | in short, make a compact, the only one ever 
collected “* with how much pains,” says he, || confirmed “without an oath, and the only 
* would be prudent to canceal,” the ejec- | one that never was broken;” for the peace 
tions of the ‘* Snake” and “ Bugg,” and | established between the Quakers and the 
with large additions of his own, has smear- |, Indians, remained permanent and undisturb- 
ed them over his pages. But on this con- || ed. Here civil and religious liberty, for the 
tinent, where the Quakers, their history, and | first time in Christendom, was established 
their conduct are better known, and de- | by law. 
tection would be certain and fatal to his In New England, whilst the Presbyterians 
scheme, “there are not many of those inde- | were whipping and hanging the Quakers 
cencies and frantic follies”! Yet these were | for their religion, and hunting them down 
“‘ Foxonian Quakers” of the “ first convince- | as wild beasts; the Quakers, in the true 
ment;” and William Penn, “a Foxonian | christian style of retaliation, were holding 
Quaker’’*—the impious and deluded Penn— | out to the Presbyterians rrex TOLERATION. 
was the founder and the ruler of their colo- || They accepted the offer—they flocked to 
ny—and here too their ranty doctrines || the standard which Penn had raised in the. 
were preached with unbounded “license”! || “howling wilderness’—of that Penn who 
But the reason of all this is, as we are i had “impunged the holiest doctrines of 
told, because they were not perseculed; for | christianity” (pa. 90); and under this stand- 
it was “the crucity of persecution that | ard they were permitted to enjoy all the ci- 
drove their early English brethren (the | vil and religious franchises of their Quaker 
‘ Foxonian Quakers’] into these indecencices | brethren— They sat “under their own vines 
and frantic follies”! A very good apology || and their own fig-trees” and no QuaxeEn ever 
this, were all that he has written of them || made them afraid. 
true; for “oppressign maketh evena wise | 
man mad”—Yet, the Feader is told every |, e 
where else, that these “indecencies and 


The author of the ** Inquiry” hgs sketch- 
da character, with features as repulsive 
as the utmost stretch of his inventive facul- 
ties could give it; and then by arts which 
‘* © Penn has professedly defended every || We blush to name, most shamefully endea- 
feature of Fox's inspirations.” (pa. 300.) voured to mould the Quaker to suit it. 
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The following quotations are a part of the 
caricature: 

*‘ Their [the Quakers’] principles are 
hostile to brotherly love and charity”—>p. 
295. 

‘** Their minds are open to endless follies 
and deceptions,” ibid. 

** They have drawn around them a trench 
deep and wide—they piace themselves in 
a state as insulated as the Jews,” p- 295--6. 

** They have no fellowship with the chris- 
tian world,” ibid. 

“They denounce the children of their 
own bowels if they frequent a Christian 
church,” «bid. 

** They sternly deny them the liberty of 
conscience to read the books of other sd- 
cieties,”’ ibid. 

“© They command the parents of disowned 
youth not to entertain or even to comfort 
them,” ibid. 

“The voice of lovely charity has been 
hitherto drowned in the tumultuous cla- 
mours of bigotry,” ibid. &c. &c. 

In looking over this picture, we think 
every reader will be ready to conclude that 
the author, whilst drawing it, had lost sight 
of the Quakers, and by some incompre- 
hensible fatality, fixed his eye on his ortho- 
dox friends in New-England!! Let any one 
attentively compare it with the history of 
these persecutors, and then ask himself if 
ever two cases were drawn more parallel! 
Again, let him read the books of that pro- 
digy..of learning and orthodoxy, Cotton 
Mather; and then say, whether it is not 
singularly adapted to the state of this peo- 
ple—whether their minds were not open 
to ** endless follies and deceptions’’? 

But how are we to reconcile the dis- 
torted portraiture which this caricaturist 
has drawn of the Quakers, with what he 
saysof them in page 287—*‘I will admit 
the morality and sound policy usually as- 
eribed to them; I will not detract one grain 
from their justice, their integrity, their ho- 
nesty. Their kind and amiable manners 
have secured them a right to the title of 
Friexns; their females are distinguished 
for their prudence, their modesty, and e/e- 
gance of manners; their attention to the 
wants of the poor, their deportment to- 
wards the Indian tribes, and their labours 


in behalf of bleeding Africa, ak forth our 
applause.” —** Of their amiable virtues .we 
speak not. Those merit every praise.” 

In no other manner can these contradic- 
tions be reconciled, than by reversing the 
golden rule, given by Truth itself; and to 
be used as the infallible touch-stone of vir- 
tue and vice, of the true Christian, and the 
hypocritical professor—By their fruits ye 
shall sor know them. 

We have thus given a very imperfect 
sketch of this author’s scheme; and point- 
ed out a few of his crrors and contradictions. 
When minutely examined, it will be found 
that there is scarcely a page in the work, 
where the Quakers are alluded to, in which 
-there is not a shameful violation of 
We pledge ourselves for the truth of this 
assertion—it will be redeemed. Yhe tem- 
per in which the book is written, asks for 
no comment of ours. In short, the whole 
production, taken together, furnishes a . 
melancholy proof, that a yielding to the ur- 
restrained indulgence of those mischievous 
passions that disgraced the clergy in the 
dark ages, is by no means incompatible 
with an egercise of the profession of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel in the 19th century. 

M. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
JAMES NAYLEN. 


James Naxten was born in the parish of 
Ardesley, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
about the year 1616. He served inthe 
Parliament army in Scotland, under Lam- 
bert; was a member of the Independents; 
but left them and the army, and about the 
age of 35 joined the Quakers. Nayler 
*‘run well for a time,” and was a power- 
ful instrument in the work of the ministry. 
But he became ‘‘ exalted, above measure,” 
and suffered some deluded women to pay 
him honours which bélong not to mortals. 
Brownlee speaks of him, page 87; but this 
writer pursuing the highly unjust and dis- 
honourable course which characterizes his 
‘true and careful Inquiry,” takes care to 


conceal from his readers that Nayler, with 
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others whom he mentions, were, for their 
extravagancies, separated from communion 
with the (Quakers. 

The case of Nayler was brought before 
the Presbyterian Parliament, and although 
it did not appear that any expressions sa- 
vouring of blasphemy, had been spoken by 
him, that body convicted him of this crime, 
and sentenced him to be pilloried, whipt, 
imprisoned, stigmatized with the letter B 
in™his forehead, and his tongue bored 
through with a hot iron; all which sentence 
was executed in the most cruel manner; 
he receiving at one time three hundred 
and ten stripes. Nayler heard his sentence 
with undisturbed serenity and replied, “ / 
pray God he may not lay it to their charge.” 

Petitions from persons of “ different per- 
suasions” were made both to the parlia- 
ment and protector, to obtain a mitigation 


of Nayler’s sentence, but through the ine | 


tervention of the “reverend divines,” the 
object was defeated. 

The poor deluded man bore the punish- 
ment of Nis cruel, fanatical persecutors, 
with singular fortitude. He lived to see 
and recant his error, and to be again recon- 
ciled to his friends; and afterwards wrote 
several papers which exhibited “ fruits meet 


for repentence”; none of which is more re- | 


markable than the following, spoken by 
him about two hours before his death: 

“‘ There is a spirit which I feel, that de- 
lights to do no evil, nor to revenge any 
wrong, but delights to endure all things, 
in hope to enjoy its own in the end. Its 


hope is to out-live all wrath and contention, | 


and to weary out all exaltation and cruelty, 
er whatever is of a nature contrary to it- 
self. It sees to the end of ail temptations. 
As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives 
none in thought, to any other: if it be be- 
trayed it bears it, for its ground and spring 
is the mercies and forgiveness of God. 
crown is meckness, its life is everlasting 
love unfeigned; and it takes its kingdom 
with entreaty and not with contention, and 
keeps it by lowliness of mind. In God 
alone it can rejoice, though none else re- 
gard it, or can own its life. It is conceived 
in sorrow, and is brought forth without any 
to pity it; nor doth it murmur at grief and 
oppression. It never rejoiceth, but through 
sufferings, for with the werlds joy it ts mur- 


Its || 


| 


dered. I found it alone, being forsaken: 
Ihave fellowship therein with them who 
lived in dens, and desolate places in the 
earth, who through death obtained this re- 
surrection, and eternal holy life.” (See Sew- 
el’s history, 2d edit. London 1725.) 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


Tuere is scarcely a subject of any im- 
portance that has divided professors of ev- 
ery denomination, and which appears to 
me to be so extraordinary as the question 
whether we are, in any case, bound to be- 
lieve what we cannot understand. I have 
always supposed that belief was essentially 
dependent upon evidence either true or 
supposed to be true, and had for its object 
something understood, or of which the 
believer supposed he had some distinct 
ideas, some intelligible views. It is how- 
ever evident, that on this question sensible 
men have taken different sides, and de- 
fended different opinions. As the subject 
is not merely speculative, as it involves im- 
portant consequences, and may havea con- 
siderable influence on our practice, I pro- 
pose to spend a few moments in making 
some remarks upon it. 

Those who affirm that we are bound te 
believe what we cannot understand, often 


remind us of the limited powers of the hu- 


man mind; the vastness of objects that en- 
gage our attention, and how little we know 
of the nature and properties of things most 
familiar to our senses. We are told that 
we cannot understand how the soul is uni- 
ted to the body—how mind acts upon mat- 


| ter—-Low by a simple volition the arm is 


raised, or the whole body put in motion— 
noreven how a blade of grass is formed! 
and then we are triumphantly asked how 
we can comprehend the nature or attri- 
butes of Deity, or the mysteries of religion’ 

Before | rev.cw these arguments, it will 
be proper, in order to a clear understand- 
ing of the question, to state what I mean 
by the word dedief. ** This term in its tech- 
nical sense as invented by the schoolmen, 
denotes that kind of assent which is ground- 
ed only on the authority or testimony of 
some person or persons asserting or attest- 
ing the trath of any matter proposed.” 
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This is that kind of belief which leads one 
sect to receive the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation asa truth of the Christian reli- 
gion—another to believe that God has bya 
secret decree eternallyy pre-ordained the sal- 
vation of th: few, and the everlasting mise- 
ry of the many—and is the ground and 
foundation of all the superstition and ab- 
surd creeds which darken and bewilder 
mankind. ‘there is no proposition so false, 
no tenet so irrational, no doctrine so gross, 
as not to be comprehended within its lim- 
its. The followers of Mahomet, the disci- 
ples of Boodh, and a great body of Chris- 
tian professors, are equally the dupes of 
this kind of faith; the transcendent excel- 
lence of which consists in this, that you, 
firmly believe, while in regard to the ob- 
ject of belief, you know nothing! 

This faith has been ludicrously called 
* fides carbonaria,” from the circumstance 
of a Collier, who being asked what was his 
belief on the subject of religion, replied, 
**] believe what the Church believes.” 
“‘ What, then,” rejoined the querist ‘* does 
the Church believe ’”’ He readily replied, 
‘¢ The Church believes what I believe.” 
The other desirous if possible to bring him 
to particulars, said, ‘‘ Tell me then I pray 
you, what it is which you and the Church 
both believe.” ‘‘ Truly sir,” said the Col- 
lier, **the Church and i believe the same 
thing.”—** This,’’ says Campbell, “is im- 
plicit faith in perfection, and in the estima- 
tion of some celebrated Doctors, the sum of 
necessary and saving knowledge in a Chris- 
tian”! 

Belief however in the best sense, and in 
the only sense which gives it any value, 
must be founded on evidence, and this evi- 
dence must be rational, that is, adapted to 
our comprehension as rational intelligent 
creatures; the object of belief also, must be 
such as the mind can have some definite 
idea of—in other words can understand. 
If any being, however exalted his charac- 
ter—however in other things of unimpeach- 
able veracity, should affirm that two and 
two make five, I could not believe him, 
because the assertion would contradict my 
reason and offer violence to my clearest 
perceptions of numbers and their combina- 
His statement would gain no cre- 
dence because I could not understand it! 


Suppose then I were asked “ Why doyou 
believe in the being and attributes of the 
Deity’ You are a finite mortal, the being 
and attributes of God are infinite and of 
course incomprehensible.” I wov'd an- 
swer, to comprehend a thing, and to under- 
stand or have some definite idea of a thing, 
convey very different meanings—I believe 
in the existence of God because the evi- 
dence of such existence is clear and deci- 
sive to my understanding. I sce this great 
globe suspended in ether, moving round 
the sun and turning on the axis—I see its 
sister planets and their sattelites revolving 
round theit respective centres; I am cer- 
tain no finite power could make them or 
move them; and I therefore believe they 
were made and are moved by a power 
that is infinite; and this power I call Gop. 
It appears to me that there is no position 
supportéd by so much rational evidence 
as the being and attributes of the Deity. 
It is not necessary that I should compre- 
hend these attributes in order to a rational 
belief in their existence; because though I 
cannot comprehend them, yet I can under- 
stand their nature, and it is on this under- 
standing, arising from the external and in- 
ternal display of divine Power, Love, Mer- 
cy, Goodness, Justice, &c. that my belief is 
founded. Without such understanding and 
evidence, I could not in the nature of things 
be a real believer in them.—There are 
hardly any ideas of the human mind more 
definite and clear than our ideas of power, 
love, mercy, goodness, justice, &c. We un- 
derstand them well—and when we attribute 
them to God, we do so with precisely the 
same ideas of their nafure which we have 
when we attribute them to man: the only 
difference is, in the first casc, we add infi- 
nity to their respective excellency. Find- 
ing in the economy of Providence no 
bounds to the exercise of his poodness, we 
call his goodness infinite: and so of his 
other attributes, This is all we mean by 
infinite attributes, and this is perfectly ra- 
tional and easily understood. 

But I may be told that I cannot explain 
how the soul is united to the body—how 
mind acts upon matter—how a blade of 
grass is formed? Of the essence of things, 
or of the nature of causation in any case 
you know nothing—that the soul is ynited 
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to the body—that mind acts upon matter— 
that grass is formed, are indubitable facts; 
but the manner in which they exist as facts 
—the process by which they are brought 
about—and the reasons of that process are 
wholly unknown to you. To this I would 
reply, that although the mode by which 
Providence works in these cases should for- 
ever remain 2 mystery, it would not in the 
slightest degree affect the question at issue. 
The mode by which any thing is prodticed 
is not an object of faith, but a subject for 


that creed by arguments addressed to the 
rational understanding: and itis not until 
its champions find themselves entangled in 
the intricate labyrinths of thcir own con- 
tradictory systems, that they begin to 
preach the absurd doctrine, that “we are 
bound to believe what we cannot under- 
stand!” 

** Secret things belong unto the Lord:” 


they are neither objects of understanding 
nor faith—* but the things that are reveal- 
ed, belong to us and to our children”’— 


investigation; how to understand it is not | revelation makes them ours—here we have 
the duty of a Christian, but a question for || objects of faith—materials for the informa- 
the Philosopher. Facts revealed or things || tion and enlargement of the understanding, 


proved by rational demonstration are the 
objects of belief. Neither the scriptures 


nor reason propose the modus operandi, as | 


the subject of Fuith! 


_and themes of endless gratitude and adora- 
tion. With mysteries we have no concern; 
_ they do not belong to us. If any thing re- 
lative to salvation be a mystery, it is our 


We are asked if we belicve how a certain | duty to wait in humble prayer upon God 


thing is effected. The question involves 
anabsurdity! What would men of common 
sense think, were I[toask them ‘Do you 


believe how a steam engine is made and put | 


in motion?*—they would tell me I meant 
to say, “do you undersfand how an engine 
js made,” &e. Or they might say—explain 
the manner of making a steam engine, and 
of putting it in motion, and we will believe 
the facts you may disclose onthe subject of 
steam engines. In this as in other cases, 
facts are the objects of belief. 

These are the arguments used by those 
who would propagate the ‘‘ fides carbona- 
ria”’—that they are sophistical, must I 
think be evident to every unprejudiced 
mind: the conclusions deduced from them 
are abhorrent to reason. Because we can- 
not understand the mode by which a thing 
is produced, therefore we must believe con- 
tradictory propositions—because we know 
nothing of the essence of things or of the 
nature of causation, therefore we must be- 
lieve in some irrational creed!—These are 
the conclusions that volumes of theology 
are written to support. 

Nothing however is more certain than 
that the most strenuous supporters of the 
** fides carbonaria’’ are perpetually contra- 
dicting their own positions. Such is the 
force of truth that its most avowed ene- 
mies are forced to do it homage! There 


is no sect however absurd its creed, that | 
oes not exert all its strength to defend 


i until he may be pleased to reveal it: when 
| it comes within the limits of our under- 
| standing it ceases to be a mystery. We 
| cannot be accountable for any thing which 
! God is pleased to retain among his divine 
arcana. 

| For my own part ould I conceive that 


the Christian religion contained or taught 
| any thing irrational; could I believe it re- 
| quired faith or belicf without competent 
_ evidence, I should have infinitely lower 
views of it than I now most cordially en- 
tertain; andl am much mistaken, and have 
made a very poor use of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory if the ** fides curbonaria,” or belief with- 
out competent evidence, has not done more 
mischief to the Church and the cause of 
Christianity, than all their avowed ene- 
mies put together. 

I will close this essay with an anecdote, 
which was related to me by a friend, and 
which further illustrates my subject. Some 
few years since, aclergyman in a neigh- 
bouring city publicly declared to his con- 
gregation, that ‘it is impossible to believe 
what we do not understand.” One of his 
auditors, a pious lady, was offended at the 
sentiment: it crossed her long rooted pre- 
judices on this subject. The circumstance 
coming to the knowledge of the minister, 
he paid her a visit on the occasion. After 


she had informed him of the cause of her 
offence, he took 2 blank card, and with a 
pencil, wrote on it the first verse of the 
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present moment, no internal foe has dared 
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gospel of St. John, in Greek, and handed 
it to her. After looking at it attentively, 
and being unable to read it, she asked him 
what it meant. He answered “ do you be- 
lieve what Ihave written’ Tell me, said 
she, its meaning, and I will freely give you 
my sentiments on the subject. No, replied 
the clergyman, tell me first whether you 
believe it. You are very unreasonable, an- 
swered the lady, to ask my opinion on the 
meaning of a Greek sentence, not one word 
of which I understand! And madam, said 
the minister, how much more reasonable 
have you been to be offended at me for say- 
ing ‘‘ it is impossible for you to believe what 
you do not understand!” The lady felt the 
force of his remark, was convinced of the 
truth of his position, and very sincerely 
asked his pardon. ONAS. 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


These writings furnish us with important | 
hints as to the views and expectations of | 
some of the clergy .in the United States. 
Here, both the Christian and the patriot, | 
the friends to civil and religious liberty, 
may find a stimulus to watehfulness and | 
exertion. Except a little favoured spot in | 
this western hemisphere, the whole Chris- 
tian world, to this day, remains a slave to 
despotic power and priestly ambition. In- 
numerable have been the conflicts that 
have taken place, and immeasurable the 
blood that has fiowed, to preserve or re- 
cover rights, in their nature indefeasible— 
chartered by the King of Kings, and inde- 
libly engraved on the very nature and con- 
stitution of every individual of his rational 
family. 

It is now fifty years since this country, 
through the high behest of him who has 
said “I will overthrow the throne of king- 
doms,’’* burst its fetters, and proclaimed 
the rights of man. From that period to the 


to attack civil liberty—the demon of des- 
potism has expired, or fled from our shores. 
Not so with the arch enemy to the rights 


* Haggai, I. 22. 


of conscience, It is a monster that has 
never ceased to struggle—it is a spirit that 
never dies—it is a Hydra, that even a Hev- 
cules cannot destroy! To convince our- 
selves of this truth we need not travel to 
Spain, to France, or to Rome; ncither need 
we seek for it on the page of history. The 
evidence of it lies at our own doors; it is 
daily, and hourly obtruding itself on our 
weakest perceptions. Facts upon facts 
press upon us, and we are constrained to 
believe, that it is no groundless fear—no 
idle speculation—to admit it as more than 
2 possibility, that the time may not be 
very far distant, when, after the way that 


“the Church” shall call uxnesx, we shall 
no longer permitted to worship the God of 


our fathers.* 

We will offer for the reader’s reflection, 
a few quotations, having a strong bearing 
upon this subject. 

“ The authority to exercise the functions 
of this office (of a minister) can only be 
communicated by those who already pos- 
sess that authority. The apostles who re- 
ceived an extraordinary call to the ministry, 


did, by a particular ceremony, communicate | 
| ministerial authority to those who were to 


take part with them inthe work: and it is 
by an imitation of their example, that a 
regular succession of gospel ministers has 
been preserved in the Church. ‘None but 
the lawless and disorderly will deny that a 


| succession inthe ministry is to be preserved 


in this way: that mimsters of the gospel 
alone, have the authority to admit others to 
be co-workers with them to the whole ex- 
tent of ministerial duty.” This writer fur- 
ther remarks ‘‘that day-preaching has 
tendency to produce the most erroneous no- 
tions—that Christians in private life should 
do nomore than preach by their example; 
that a blessing can be expected only upon 
a proper application of human exertions— 
and that a man who urges his spiritual call 
to preach, when destitute of necessary 
human learning is a Fanatic and isto be 


avoided as a DISTURBER OF THE CHURCH OF 
Cunist.”’} 


* Acts, xxiv. 14. 
Engles on “ lay-preaching” in the 
*resbyterian Magazine,” edited in Phila- 
delphia® by twelve ministers—2d No. 
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These violent opinions are not those of | 
one man only. They are published under | 
the sanction of all the feelve who concuct 
the magazine—they are, in short, to be ta- 
ken asthe sentiments of the whole mass of 
the ministers who stand at the head of the 
Presbyterian sect. 

Now, who are those ranatics”—** p1s- 
‘vrsens of the church of Christ”? All on 
whom there has not been bestowed “a 
proper application of human exertions” — 
all who are * destitute of necessary human 
Jearning.” That is to say, all who have 


divinity in a theological seminary—such 
are the Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, and 
several other sects, comprising a large ma- 
jority of the ministers in the United States. 
What shall be done with these ‘* lawless, 
disorderly” ministers; these funatics’’; 
these “disturbers of the Church”! What 
have they not to fear, should power be as- 
sociated with such feelings and opinions? | 
lias the public ceased to ‘* annon”’? 


stantly imculcated; and it will cease to 
“prry”’—it will emprace” them 

We will next offer some extracts from a 
sermon preached by Lyman Beccier, at 
the installation of the ‘* Rev.” John Keys, 
to the care of a congregation in Woolcot, 
Con. 
ton Recorder) possesses an excellence which 
places it above any commendation of ours” 
—*‘*it is a sermon of\no ordinary merit, and | 
demands the candid and prayerful attention 
of ministers and churches throughout New- 
England.” 

Speaking of the “ desolations” of his 
own sect in Connecticut, the preacher says: 
‘« The immediate causes are evidently the | 
difference of religious sentiment which pre- 
vails.—There is not, in the state, a town or 
parish unable to support the gospel con- 
stantly, and with ease, provided all the 
families in the limits of each, were of one 
heart, and of one way to serve the Lord. 
{What a pity there is not a law, as formerly, 
to make them so/] But the property, in ma- 
ny societies {or parishes] is divided between 
three or four denominations. The conse- 
quence is, the decline, and in some cases 
the entire subversion of that religious order, 


Let | 
such sentiments be daily repeated—con- | 


“The whole sermon (says the Dos- | 


causes has this change been accomplished, 
in the religious opinions and habits of the . 
people? The fathers of Connecticut came 
here on purpose to establish and perpetuate 
that religious order, which is still the pre- 
vailing order of the state.—They were 
united in their views of doctrines and dis- 
cipline; were strongly attached to the re- 
ligious order they had established, and 
with singular wisdom provided for its per- 


| petuity—they required every society, [par- 


| ish] by daw, to support the gospel, and every 
| family to contribute its proportion and at- 
not been educated in a college, and studied | 


tend, staledly, upon its ministrations. By 
what causes then have these changes been 


most efficacious are, 


| doubtless, remote, have operated silently 
tl and slowly, and produced their results at 


| periods so distant, as almost to elude ob- 


servation. 


For more than one hundred 


| years, the pastors and churches” ‘of Con- 


necticut were strictly evangelical [predesti- 


narian; | but at length, different views con- 
cerning doctrine began to prevail. Those 
precious doctrines [the deerees?] which are 


_the power of God to salvation, were of 


course first omitted, and at length openly 
opposed. ‘The consequence was, that the 
love of many waxed cold, and the ways of 
Zion mourned, because few came to her so- 
lemn feasts.” 


What is the plain English of all this?— 


| The Methodists, the Quakers, the Baptists 
_and Episcopalians, have been permitted to 


come into the state of Connecticut, and to 


| preach their heretical doctrines; and the 


| 
| 


which our fathers established. But by what 


it 
| 


| pathetic strains! 


only *fevangelical” religion in the world, 
“those precious doctrines which are the 
power of God to salvation,” the doctrines 
of predestination, fofal depravity, &c. have 
**been openly opposed.” But what is this 
‘* singular wisdom” by which * our fathers 
provided for the perpetuity” of this only 
true religion? Laws by which every one 


| who absented himself from the preaching 


of the ‘‘established” order of priests was 
subject toa fine, to be doubled after the 
first offence, and repeated at every omission 
—laws by which every other sect but his — 
own was hunted down and driven out of 
the state! Over the abrogation of such 
laws it isthat our preacher mourns in such 
And this is the theme 
which the Boston Recorder (the most pop- 
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ular paper in the east) tells us, demands 
the “prayerful attention of ministers and | 
ehurches throughout New-England”!! 

Such is the speech which we are told 
** possesses an excellence above the com- 
mendation” of the Boston editor. Can 
such a sermon as this be thus publicly 
preached and afterwards puffed in a public 
print, of wide circulation, without inspiring 
a fear for religious liberty? 

( To be continued.) 


SELECTED. 


TO-DAY, 

“To-pay is like a child’s pocket-money,- 
which he never thinks of keeping in his 
pocket. Considering it bestowed upon us 
for the sole purpose of being expended as 
fast as “possible, in dainties, toys and 
knick-knacks, we should reproach our- 
selves for meanness of spirit, were we to 
hoard it up, or appropriate it to any object 
of serious utility. [t is the only part of life 
of which we are sure, yet we treat it as if it 
were the sole portion of existence beyond 
our controul. We render sage reflections 
upon the past, and wise resolutions for the 
future, but very few form important resolu- 
tions for ro-pay. Whatever is urgent must be 
reserved for to-morrow; the present hour is 
a digression, an episode that belongs not to 
the main business of life; we may cut it out 
altogether, and the plot will not be the less 
complete.—Still, our sole interests in eter- 
nity, hang from’ the present moment, but 
we revolt from the schooling of this iron 
ferrula.” 

Yet the same language, applicable at all 
times to all the posterity of Adam, in the 
past, asin the future, is still sounded in our 
ears: ‘* To-day, whilst it is called to-day, 
harden not your hearts.” 

SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 


“ He saith unto him the third time ‘ Si- 
mon, son of Jonas, LovEsT THOU ME” ” 
John xxi. 17. 


Tats, thrice repeated by the Lord, 


Its high importance proves: 


— 


|| Not Peter’s notions were explored, 


But snaply, if he loves? 


For Jesus in the heart would dive, 
And if the heart were right, 


The head’s mistakes he could forgive, 
And man’s imperfect sight. 


He calls for Jove his lambs to feed 
Hearts that can all devote: 

Not expositions of a creed, 
Or systems learned by rote. 


The question asked by some, who boast, 
To bechis followers now, 

Is not, ** who love their Master most?’ 
But “ who to systems bow?” 


Not if the tree produces fruit, 
Which springs from Gosped love; 

And which by Christ’s own rule,* their root, 
Of his blest nature, prove: 


_ But if the head hath well conceived, 


What deep divines have taught, 
Assembled councils once believed, 
Or subtlest schoolmen thought! 


But he who all things knew, and saw 
Man’s first essential need, 

Knew dove alone fulfils the law, 
And sows the gospel seed. 


His works, \ike those that strike our eyes 
Through natures vast domain, 

(Unlike what complex art supplies) 
Are simple, grand, and plain. 


One is your Master”’—Christ himself;} 
His the great Teacher’s part: 
Polemic tomes may grace the shelf, 
But seldom mend the heart. 


If Love, and humble filial fear, 
Which simplest minds can sway, 
Commend us most to God while here, 

And at the judgment day;+ 


Leave the vain babblers of the schools, 
Their fruitless faith, to prove; 
While they who live by Christian rules 


« ** Will surely dwell in love.” 
WARING. 


* Malt. xii. 33. + Matt. xxii. 8. 
+ Matt. xxv. 35. 
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